JULY 10, 


1942 


PORTUGUESE 
SUGGESTS 
PEACE MOVE 


-PROPOSAL that Spain and 

. Portugal should appoint a 
gommission, headed by a 
representative of the Pope, to 
prepare peace conditions has 
been put forward by. the Spanish 
Dominican, Fr. Luiz Gentino, at 
the Spanish - Portuguese Con- 
gress for Development of 
Sciences now meeting at Oporto. 


Declaring that the nations at war 
want peace but cannot make up their 
minds to ask for it, he suggested 
a eommiission of an equal number of 
Portuguese, in whose impartiality 
the British would have confidence, 
and Spaniards, who would be trusted 
by Germany and Italy. 

Representatives of the nations at 
war would also be invited to take 
part, stated The Universe, June 26. 


? PRESSING NEED 


PLEASE do not conclude, from 
. the fact that our Peace News 
HQ fund wil) shortly be suspended 
in favour of the drive to pay off 
the debt to Dick Sheppard House, 
that HQ is not in need of money. 
Indeed, we have lately learned to 
our sorrow that the need is more 
pressing than ever. 


Will every member of the PPU 
jask himself whether he has, ful- 
filled his obligations under the 
Nottingham scheme; and, if not, 
will he please do so immediately? 
Use the period while the Peace 
News HQ fund is in abeyance to 
speed up the working of the 


Nottingham scheme, 
Contributions to PN Headquarters Fund 
since June 26: £12 2s. 9d. Total to date: 


£604 8s. 11d. 
The Editor 


Send your donations, made payable to 
the Peace Pledge Union, to Peace News, 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


JOHN MIDDLETON WURRY asks 


Which Revolution 


This is the theme of his 
new treatise: “Which way 
Britain?”,* which everybody 
concerned for the future of this 
country should read. 


There are, he contends, three 
possible roads of s*vial and political 
development ope™ . Britain today. 
He calls them: sevolution, Counter- 
Revolution, and Revolution by Con- 
sent. Alternative names would be: 
Communism, Fascism, Democratic 
Socialism. The element the two 
former have in common—dictatorship 
—is, Wellock thinks, of more import- 
ance than their ideological opposition. 

Once in power, the modern dictator is 
able to buttress his regime by means of the 
surplus value which the privileged classes 
cornered for their own use within the capi- 
talist system. That surplus is now so great 
that he is able to build up a military machine 
of unheard-of strength, well-organized 
police and spy systems and hordes of yes- 
men in every State Department. Al] this 

personnel thus acquires the character of a 

new vested interest, a privileged class which 

will do everything in its power to maintain 
the new regime, since, whatever be its fate, 
they will share it. 

Domestically, therefore, our aim 
should be to avoid both Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution, which in- 
volve dictatorship; and to pursue the 
road of Revolution by Consent. The 
economie substance of this revolu- 
tion would consist in a complete plan- 
ning of the national economy, and the 
abolition of interest (therefore of 
rent, and presumably of ~rofit alSo). 

But manifestly it will take a long 
while to achieve such a revolution by 
consent. Progress towards it must 
be’ gradual. “A start might be made,” 
says Wellock, “by limiting the amount 
of unearned income which any -indi- 
vidual and any family might receive.” 
It is already limited, and though it 
ean be limited more drastically. the 
point would perhaps be reached pretty 
soon at which consent is improbable. 

Moreover, the question has to be 
asked: Is a fully vlanned economy 
practicable without totalitarianism? 


* I/- net: from PPU Headquarters, or from 


W. Wellock, 12 Victoria Av., Birmingham 32. 


se NLY one thing,” says Wilfred Wellock, “stands between 
Britain and ar early transition to a dictatorial totalitar- 
ianism, and that is a spiritual revolution.” 


It is noticeable that when Wellock is 
put to it he falls back for his example 
of planning first on Soviet Russia; 
and then—a very close second—on 
Nazi Germany. No doubt he would 
willingly admit that there is no ex- 
ample of a fully planned economy in 
a democracy; and he would maintain 
that this was precisely what Britain 
and the USA were required to create. 

But are they not creating something 
of the kind now? And what is the 
reply to those who say that the more 
the planning advances, the more the 
democracy recedes? 

To meet such criticism it is neces- 
sary to make up our minds what we 
mean by democracy. Wellock uses 
the word in two senses. Thus, he 
says: 

If we mean to build a better society, the 
time to start building is now. Are we 
afraid of the cost—the social] ostracism and 
the sacrifice? If so, we are not of the 
Kingdom, of the true democracy we pro- 
fess to believe in. Until the inward, spirit- 
ual revolution takes place, the outward or 
social revolution cannot take place. 

Do we verily believe that every man, 
whatever be his birth, race or status is a 
human person, and that in good human re- 
lations man finds his greatest satisfaction, 
in creating those relations his highest well- 
being? Not until we do will those sacrifices 
of power and privilege which are an indis- 
pensable condition of a new world be forth- 
coming. 

The democracy we want, and the only one 
that can abide is based upon these values. “: 
One may ask in passing whether it 

is quite so certain as is assumed here 
that “good human relations” are 
possible only when power and _privi- 
lege are wholly abolished. On the 
next page, Wellock uses democracy 
in a different sense. 

The symbols of capitalism are privilege 
and imperialism. Both these evils are 
doomed, but unless they are voluntarily sur- 
rendered as the result of an awakened 
social consciousness, they wil] reappear in 
new and probably more malignant forms. 
Democracy, ambling badly today, would pass 
out altogether, and a new tyranny super- 
sede the old. 

It is profoundly important to preserve de 
mocracy. But democracy cannot exist any 
longer alongside privilege...If democracy 
collapses in Britain and America we shall 
be confronted with a new Dark Age of 
social tyranny. 


A PACIFIST COMMENTARY 


MR. CHURCHILL had his vote, as 
ee everybody knew he would. His 
speech is what is called a masterly 
performance. The technique is 
familiar. He begins by being gloom- 
jer than his gloomiest critic; then he 
makes a joke (Churchill tanks) and 
finally cheers himself up, and by im- 
plication everybody else. A char- 
acteristic specimen of the technique 
of contradiction was this: 


I do not want to say anything that could 
be twisted even by the utmost ingenuity of 
malice into a reflection on our commanders 
in the field—astill less on the gallant men 
they lead. 

Yet I must say that one of the most 
painful parts of the battle has been that in 
the opening stages, we were defeated under 
conditions which gave quite a reasonable 
expectation of success. 


If there was a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success, then it is impossible 
to avoid making reflections on the 
eommanders in the field; and of 
course Mr. Churchill was making 
them. And it does not need the ut- 
most or any ingenuity of malice so 
to interpret his words. But no doubt 
this ambiguity is a Parliamentary 
triumph. 


Race Against Time 


THE theory is that the war is now 

a race between the efforts of 
Germany to deal a knock-out blow, 
and the full deployment of American 


inventiveness and productivity. De- 
finition of what would be a knock-out 
blow varies; but it seems to be gener- 
ally accepted that the Germans have 
it in their power to deal one before 
the end of this year. If the Germans 
were to seize Alexandria and Suez, 
on the one hand, and to succeed in 
cutting off Russia from the oil of the 
Caucasus, a situation would be cre- 
ated which the United Nations could 
not hope to restore within reasonable 
time, if at all. But if this twofold 
defeat is warded off till the end of 
1942, then American production in 
1943 will begin to turn the scale. How 
long it subsequently will take to win 
the outright military victory which 
is proclaimed to be the indispensable 
condition of peace, nobody ventures 
an opinion. 


Pincers Move 


BOTH arms of the pincers have 

achieved startling success. That 
of Rommel we know. Whether the 
German advance will be held on the 
safe side of Alexandria and Suez so 
firmly that a counter-attack will be 
possible is very doubtful. If the 
battle is now become one of attrition, 
as it is described in The Times (July 
6), we probably now have a good deal 
less to be worn away than the Ger- 
mans. 


Edited by “OBSERVER” 


Parliamentary. Triumph 


The German advance in Russia is 
now admitted to be formidable. It 
is no longer the preliminaries to the 
big offensive, but the offensive itself. 
The military correspondent of The 
Times says: 

All the reports agree that there has been 
deep penetration, that the offensive is on 
the biggest scale yet experienced this year, 
and that the situation is very serious from 
the Russian point of view. 


Russian Front 


F the big pincers come together with a 
snap, it is plain enough that the cause 
of the United Nations will be in a bad way. 
Russia would be forced to capitulate, and the 
whole of the British position in the Middle 
East becomes untenable. Apparently ‘the 
position on the Russian front has deteriorated 
with great suddenness. One has the im- 
pression that Hitler (or von Bock) has been 
waiting for the capture of Sebastopol to un- 
loose the full weight of the German attack. 
It is said that 2,000 German tanks are in 
action in this single sector; and this terrific 
weight of armour has produced its effect. 
“Marshal Timoshenko is faced with a sim- 
jlar situation to that confronting Gen. Auch- 
inleck in Egypt—he has been manoeuvred into 
a highty dangerous position which must be 
retrieved if a disaster of the first magnitude 
is to be avoided” (Mail, July 6). 


Battle For Egypt 


N the actual position in the battle for 
Egypt, Capt. Liddeil-Hart makes the 
most illuminating comment. He points out 


(Continued on page 2) 


will decide Britain’s 
future — 


COMMUNIST, 
FASCIST, or 
DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALIST 


“S 


In the second of these two passages 
democracy is something we already 
have; while in the first it is something 
we have not. True, we are going to 
lose the democracy we have, unless 
its members voluntarily surrender 
their privilege. But these indispens- 
able sacrifices of power and privilege 
are dependent upon an inward and 
spiritual revolution. That is to say, 
unless we. achieve the democracy 
which we have not, we shall lose the 
democracy which we have. 


Progress and War 


But is it possible to make this 
further advance to higher democracy 
amid the effort of total war? Wellock 
does not make his answer to this 
erucial question quite clear. He 
says: “A long total war conducted by 
a capitalist government will end in 
what is essentially a fascist State.” 

How the necessary change is to be 
made from a capitalist to a socialist 
government during war remains ob- 
secure. The change:has to be made 
“by consent.” But what does “con- 
sent” mean in time of total war? 
Does Britain consent to being ruled 
by Mr, Churchill today? 

If that is what is meant by “con- 
sent”, then change by consent from 
a capitalist to a socialist system in 
war-time is not possible. One of the 
chief reasons why Mr. Churchill gov- 
erns by consent is that he is a guar- 
antee against such a change. 


No Sharp Antithesis 


_ The fact of the matter, I believe, 
is that the antithesis between Capi- 
talism and Socialism has lost most of 
its meaning. As Wellock insists, 
National Socialism is also revolution- 
ary: it is not, as it was foolishly re- 
puted to be, the last refuge of decay- 
ing capitalism. 

_ In this country also we are pass- 
ing into a kind of National Socialism. 
We have the political apparatus of 
democracy; yet we dare not use it. 
Parliament dares not turn out the 
Churchill Government, even though 
he has led the nation into a series of 
strategic disasters unparalleled in our 
history. Pragmatically, the reason 
is that there is no alternative gov- 
ernment: but the fact that there is no 
alternative government means that 
political democracy is moribund. 

Yet it would not be true to say that 
it has been superseded by dictator- 
ship. It has been metamorphosed 
into a hybrid which is neither demo- 
cratic nor authoritarian. How long 
it ean stay in that condition of stasis 
is doubtful. But, seeing that world- 
events are moving at lightning speed, 
it is unlikely to stay there long. 

I do not think it is reading too 
much between the lines of Wellock’s 
; treatise to say that his chief hope is 
jnot in any “political” process at all, 
‘but in “the creation by small groups 


of new patterns of social living.” 

Our degeneration has been rapid. May 
not our regeneration be equally rapid? My 
experience is that the average person is 
extremely responsive to the appeal of good 
living. He does not readily respond to 
theory, but is keenly alive and responsive 
to sacrifice and courageous endeavour. If 
democracy is saved in Britain, it will be 
by sacrifice and not by power. Power 
politics is destroying democracy today and 
will go on doing so both in war and peace. 
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The End of the 
War 


BRITAIN is at tthe moment 
threatened with the loss of the 
Middle East: with the loss of Egypt 
and Suez, with expulsion from the 
Mediterranean, and with the con- 
sequent conversion of Turkey from a 
neutrat to an enemy. IL these 
threatened losses become real, the 
best that the British Government 
ean hope for is a war prolonged for 
many, many years, in the belief that 
the maiterial production of the USA 
and what would remain of the 
British Empire and Soviet Russia 
will eventually overwhelm that of 
Germanic Europe and Nipponese 
Asia. 

Is such a process of war prolonged 
for years conceivable? Take the 


position of the present Government. 


Outwardly secure—in the sense that 
there is no chance of a vote of “No 
Confidence” being carried against it 
—it is nevertheless deeply dis- 
eredited. How can this country 
wage a slow and gruelling war for, 
let us say, Seven more years under 
a discredited Government? It is not 
possible. 

It is, we think, equally inconceiv- 
able under any alternative Govern- 
ment. The only alternative Govern- 
ment that would be willing to wage 
such a seven years’ war would be a 
government of the Left: and that is 
only a theoretical possibility. For 
the Left ts, in fact, completely in- 
coherent. Trade Union Leftism is 
now identical with Churchillism; and 
so, for the matter of that, is Com- 
munism. The pinko idea of a united 
socialist Britain struggling for the 
freedom of the individual, by means 
of seven years of still more total- 
ttarian war is just-—pinko. 

What we have to consider, is the 
possibility, after the end of this 
year’s fighting, of an indefinite 
continuance of the Churchill 
Government. The chances are that it 
will be steadily more discredited, 
and that the country will grow more 
and more indifferent tt a remote 
“victory” that must involve the pro- 
gressive suppression of the liberties 
for which it still vagiely imagines 
itself to be fighting. We do not be- 
lieve that such a situation can con- 
tinue for very long. 

We therefore listen with interest 
to these words from the corre- 
spondent of The Times on the French 
frontier (June 30): 

The opinion is gaining strength week by 
week among certain authoritative persons 
en the continent that the war cannot 
ended within a reasonable time by any de- 
cisive military victory. Other means of 
ending it must therefore be found. Certain 
German military authorities share this 
opinion, and for some time past they hava 
been exerting their influence diligently and 
consistently to relegate the military aspects 
of the whole conflict to a secondary place, 
once the military operations now in course 
have been brought to a close. This move- 
ment does not constitute an open split in 
the ranks of the Axis, nor does it concern 
the political question of the future of the 
authoritarian regimes; but it ia self-evident 
that unless a decisive military victory can 
be won, profound structural changes will 
he inevitable in all the authoritarian 
regimes. Z Fs 
By decisive military victory is 

meant compelling Britain to capitu- 
late. It is unlikely that Germany 
hopes for that. Germany is content 
to put herself in a militarily impreg- 
nable position, which she has a good 
chance of doing by the end of this 
season’s fighting. “During the last 
few days” (The Times correspondent 
adds) “several leaders of the former 
Republican, regime 1n Germany, now 
living in exile. have been discreetly 
sounded about their willingness to 
collaborate tif certain modifications in 
the regime were made.” It is not 
suggested that the exiled leaders 
were unwilling: merely that they 
believed that tthe Allies “would not 
consider any other end to the war 
than a decisive military victory 
however long that might take.” We 


should not be surprised if one Ally 
at least has changed its mind by 
October. 


PEACE NEWS 


Weight of 


that the only way of reaching a decision in 
these desert battles is to allow the enemy to 
advance until his communications are stretched 
to the utmost, and then to deal a deadly 
ecounter-stroke with proper armoured divisions 
instead of infantry. Rommel is now in such 
a4 position that the counter-stroke might be 
shattering. ‘Unfortunately, we have lost our 
armoured force—the spring of the trap—in 
the deptha of Libya.” Capt. Liddell-Hart 
also. puis ug on our guard against over-esti- 
mating the effect of mere resistance: 

“Successful resistance to Rommel’s advance 
will not alone suffice to remove the menace. 
For security; as well as for renewed prospects 
in this region, we need to be able to bring 
off an annihilating counter-stroke. Otherwise 
the enemy, even if halted now, might be able 
before long to mount a fresh offensive f-om 
. a la close-quarter position.” (Mail, 
uly 6). 


Second Front Now? 


VIOUSLY, the need for the “second 
front” is more urgent than ever. The 
American Time (July 6), usually well- 
informed, takes it for granted that one is 
on the way. But the reaction of the ordin- 
ary man, with his head screwed on, after 
reading Mr. Lyttleton’s speech, will be that 
of the Manchester Guardian (July 2): ‘These 
facts are damaging. They make nonsense of 
Many grandiloquent boasts for months past. 
They should give pause to the eager advocates 
of a second front.” And it cannot be said 
that Mr. Churehill’s speech did more than 
impress a sense of British technica] inade- 
quacy on the publie mind. 

Unfortunately, the “public mind” is a 
jrhetorical phrase. It is doubtful whether 
4 such a thing has real existence. Maybe Fins- 
bury Park is too sequestered from the politi- 
eal vortex; but I. could not but rub my eyes 
when I read—in the Manchester Guardian 
{July 8) of all places—‘Thies country has been 
in the last week in a mood of passion and 
cynical anger that has spared nobody. One 
might almost call it the mood out of which 
revolutions are born.” Probably the writer 
of that has more experience of revolutions 
than I have; certainly he could not have less. 
But if that is what a pre-revolutionary situ- 
ation feels like, one needs to be very clever 
to distinguish it. 


Task in Egypt 


EADING between the lines, it appears that 
“the second front” is likely to prove 
more ballyhoo than reality, as the Germans 
said it would. The Times (July 8) has a 
leader on the situation in Egypt. After say- 
ing that the prize before Rommel is “‘an im- 
mense military success which might not decide 
{sic) but must prolong the war,” it concludes: 
“We can best help ourselves and our allies 
in both hemispheres not by merely holding 


Armour 


July 10, 1942 


A PACIFIST COMMENTARY 
(Continued from page one) 


Rommel’s attack, which can hardly yet have 
reached its highest intensity, but by destroy- 
ing the attacking army. Whatever our pros- 
peets or intentions on other fronts, actua] or 
potential, we have tn Egypt an objective the 
attainment of which offers us much more than 
a respite from further threats if we have the 
strength and the ability to seize it.” In 
other words: the second front is in Egypt. 


Production Troubles 


R. LYTTLETON 

he does is, of course, another matter: 
after the recent debate it is doubtful whether 
anybody in authority knows anything—how- 
ever, Mr. Lyttleton shopld know, and he has 
told the §. Wales Institite of Engineers that 
“we are now approaching a point when, un- 
less we reduce our armed forces, which is 
clearly impossible, we cannot look for in- 
ereases in production” (Telegraph, July 4). 
USA must do that part of the job. And 
that is what is generally expected of her. 


But then other troubles loom ahead. For 
example, transport aeroplanes are urgently 
necessary. “‘No transport planes have been 
built in England since 1989” (Mail, July 6). 
But if the USA builds all the mamoth trans- 
port aeroplanes, Britain will not have any. 
The USA will have a monopoly of the traffic 
of the air. In a different province, there is 
the shortage of raw materials, Said Mr. 
Lyttleton: ‘In some materials there are al- 
ready signs that the vast resources the Allied 
Nations command are barely sufficient to at- 
tain the programme they have set themselves.” 


Marxist Philosophy 


N the days when I used to ingeminate a 
sympathetic understanding of the philos- 
ophy of Communism, I used to make a point 
which I am glad to see is made by Mr. J. L. 
Stocks in the Christian News-Letter (July 1): 
“In one respect (in one respect I say) Marx- 
ism as understood by its Russian adherents 
is a good seed-bed for the religious interpre- 
tation of life. Much as those adherents would 
resent the suggestion, the Marxist interpre- 
tation of history is essentially religious in 
that it conceives of the grand sweep of human 
events in terms of a pattern, embodying a 
purpose with which the individual must co- 
operate for larger ends than his own self- 
interest. The habit of mind which must be 
generated by the perpetual reminder of this 
purposeful historic process (and in Russia the 
Teminder is perpetual to the point of tedium) 
is likely to offer less mental resistance to the 
insertion of a familiar adjective before the 
word ‘purpose’ than is the case with those 
who share the questioning bewilderment of 
the Prophet Esdras or the rational sceptiscism 
of H. A. L. Fisher in face of the apparently 
perverse and unpredictable seauence of human 
events.” 


should know—-whether 


Dictator or — Peace 


HAT I have called “the moral incoher- 
ence” of democracy when it has to 
respond to the demands of total war becomes 
more and more evident—and disquieting. Ap- 
parently, British democracy is now quite in- 
capable of looking at the real situation. Mr. 
Tom Harrisson, of Mass ervation says: 
“Talking and listening round England and 
N. Ireland in recent weeka, I have sometimes 
wondered whether I was Hving in a country 
which still has not yet once defeated its two 
main enemies on land or in a paradise of bold, 
painstaking fools.” (New Statesman, June 27). 
Many years ago—before the last war—a 
brilliant French potitical publicist wrote a 
book indicting the militariat policy of France: 
“Make a King, ar make peace!” ‘The argu- 
ment ia just as valid, and still more urgent, 
now that kings have been replaced by dic- 
tators. Make a Dictator, or make peace! 
But, it may be said, we have made a dic- 
tator: Mr. Churchill. That is an exaggeration. 
Mr. Churchill is the indefinable “leader” who 
emerges in a democracy which will neither 
make a dictator nor make peace. He ia irre- 
movable because he represents the basic in- 
ertia of democracy in war. He ia supported 
by a united nation—united only in the re- 
solve neither to be efficient, nor to make peace. 
If the nation determined to be efficient in 
war or was resolute for peace, the basis of 
Mr, Churchill's power would be destroyed. 


After-the-War Realism 


O*vE of the most useful reports of the kind 

I have read is that of the Commiasion 
to Study the Organization of Peace set up by 
the Carnegie Endowment at the beginning of 
the war. Its membera take a much more 
realistic attitude than ia often met with among 
their opposite numbers on this side. For ex- 
ample: “It is quite possible that this war will 
end in segments, at different times in differ- 
ent places; it may not end at ali, in the old 
sense of formal] cessation. If nations must 
continue upon a4 totalitarian basis in order 
to prepare for the next war, it may be im- 
possible ever agein to speak of peace time. 
However this war may end, the world should 
be prepared with machinery capable of hand- 
ling any situation.” 


Another salutary reminder is  thia: 
“From the standpoint of Allied war-aims, 
the possibility of spontaneous anti-Nazi revo- 
lutionary movementa...is eagerly awaited. 
But from the standpoint of post-war econémy 
and society, such a transition from war to 
peace via mass-revolution is fraught with 
terrific danger. It is still not impossible that 
the revolutionary destruction of National 
Socialism might lead to a new conflict between 
democratic and communist ¢lements which 
might even be more devastating that the war 
in its ultimate effects.” 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. 
S. Lewis. Geoffrey Bles. 5/-. 


HOPE that no reader who sees or 

hears of this baok will be put off 

by its puzzling and somewhat un- 

attractive title. As I read it I tried 

to invent another, but could think of 
nothing better. 

The “Serewtape Letters” are 
written by an elderly and experi- 
enced devil to his nephew Worm- 
wood, a novice in the art of tempta- 
tion. “I have no intention,” says the 
author, who is a Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, “of explaining how 
the correspondence which I now offer 
to the public fell inte my hands.” 
Screwtape’s purpose is to advise his 
junior how to tempt souls away from 
the service of “The Enemy,” Christ, 

i until they fall into the clutches of 
“our Father Below.” 

By this highly original technique, 
which enables the author to produce 
witty, subtle. and disconcerting 
analyses of human failings, Mr. 
Lewis avotds tthe didactic dullness so 


often characteristic of religious 
books. Since the precepts advocated 
by Screwtape are the exact opposite 


of Christian conduct, we get a new 
variety of “Pilgrim’s Progress” as 
seen from the demonie angle. 


* + * 

The pilgrim, who is described as 
“the patient,’ never actually comes 
on the stage; we learn of his 
fortunes through the chidings or 
commendations given “by Screw- 
tape to Wormwood. He is pre 
sented in various types of relation- 
ship in which his motives and con- 
duct are capable of detailed dis- 
cussion. 

We see him with his mother, a 
sharp-tongued and self-indulgent old 
lady; with some worldly acquaint- 
ances through whom Wormwood en- 
deavours to make him “abandon the 
people or food or books he really 
likes in favour of the ‘best’ people, 
the ‘right’ tfeod, the ‘important’ 
books”; with the girl he loves, who 
assists “the Enemy” because she 


e The Patient’s Progress ® 
by VERA. 


x 
belongs to a Christian family and 
possesses a sense of the ridiculous; 
finally as the holder of a Civil De- 
fence post under aerial bombard- 
ment. 

If, however, you are capable of 
self-knowledge, this book will teli 
you at least as much about yourself 
as about “the patient”—and make 
you writhe in the process. You will 
find mercilessly exposed all your 
secret sentimentalities, your private 
gluttonies, your tendency to let 
emotion usurp the place of reason, 
your attempts to find excuses for 
your cowardice and concea} the fact 
from yourself. 


* * * 


But since the author’s purpose is 
constructive rather than destructive, 
you will wet encouragement, too. 
Mr. Lewis shows you how your 
simplest pleasures—a country walk 
devoted to meditation, an afternoon 
spent in a warm park filled with 


flowers and butterflies—are in 
themselves a defence against 
temptation. 


You will learn for your consola- 
tion that “in: the last war, thousands 
of humans, by discovering their own 
cowardice, discovered the whole 
moral world for the first time”; that 
“our cause” (i.e. Screwtape’s) “is 
never More in danger than when a 
human, no longer desiring, but still 
intending, to do our Enemy’s will. 
looks round upon a universe from 
which every trace of Him seems to 
have vanished, and asks why he has 
been forsaken, and still obeys.” 


* * * 


The author has some stimulating 
comments on pacifism, though I 
wonder what makes him regard 
patriotism and pacifism as_ anti- 
theses? I commeng the following 
passages to the “pacifist blitzkrier” 
school egpecially, while suggesting 
to Mr. Lewis that time may yet 
show whether pacifism is not the 
best form of patriotism, and that the 


BRITTAIN 


exact definition of both requires 
more thought than he has apparentty 
fiven to it: 


I have not forgotten my promise to con- 
sider whether we should make the patient 
an extreme patriot or an extreme pacifist. 
All extremes, except extreme devotion to 
the Enemy, are to be encouraged. Not al- 
ways, of course, but at this period. Some 
ages are lukewarm and complacent, and 
then it is our business to soothe them yet 
faster asleep. Other ages, of which the 
present is one, are unbalanced and prone 
to faction, and it is our business to inflame 
them. Any small coterie, bound together 
by some interest which other men dislike 
or ignore, tends to develop inside itself a 
hothouse mutual admiration, and towards 
the outer world, a great deal of pride and 
hatred which is entertained without shame 
because the “Cause” is its sponsor and it is 
thought to be impersonal... 


If your patient can be induced to become 

a conscientious objector he will automatically 

find himself one of a small, vocal, organized, 

and unpopular society, and the effects of 
this, on one so new to Christianity, will al- 
most certainly be good. But only almost 
certainly. Has he had serious doubts about 
the lawfulness of serving in a just war be- 
fore this present war began? Is he a man 
of great physical courage—so great that he 
will have no half-conscious misgivings about 
the real motives of his pacifism? Can he, 
when nearest to honesty (no human is ever 
very near}, feet fully convinced that he is 
actuated wholly by the desire to obey the 

Enemy? If he is that sert of man, his 

pacifism will probably not do us much good, 

and the Enemy will probably protect him 
from the usual consequences of belonging to 

a sect. 

I will not spoil youy enjoyment of 
this book by telling you whether “the 
patient” ultimately goes to Heaven 
or to Hell. But take a pencil with 
you when you read it. On almost 
every page there are obiter dicta 
which you will want to copy or 
underline. . 


a 


Neither the Peace Pledge Union nor Peace 
News itself is necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
less does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPU connection with the 
matter advertised). Contributions are wel- 
comed, though no payment is made. They 
should be typewritten, if possible, and one 
side only of the paper showld he ueed. They 
should be kept as short as possible—nreferabiy 
not more than 600 words. If replies are re 
olen same addressed envelopes must be 
enciosed. 
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NEWS 


HS basis of the Peace Pledge Union fa 
the following pledge which is signed 

by each member: 
I BENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR. SANCTION ANOTHER. 
The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 


further particulars may be obtained 
PPU HEADQUARTERS, 
Dick Gheppard House, 


6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


REBELS 


By JOHN BARCLAY 


YVILFRED WELLOCK says: “As 
I read the present situation, 
three courses are open to the people 
of this country: revolution, counter- 
revolution. and revolution by consent.” 
It requires a minimum of effort to 
turn a discontented human being into 
a rebel—so long as he is not required 
to exchange his discontent for any- 
thing less aggressive. You may per- 
suade him to follow you with a 
tommy-gun or pitchfork if it relieves 
the pain of his social maladjustment. 
But of all rebels the pacifist is the 
most fundamental if he is filled with 
a divine discontent the relief for 
which is by methods so revolutionary 
that only the few can be persuaded to 
accept them as the practical alterna- 
tive to a violent struggle. 

The principles on which we build 
our faith and by- which alone I be- 
lieve our movement will survive are 
those depending on right human re- 
lationships. Once these are accepted 
—as by our affirmations we have 
openly accepted them—then all’ else 
must fall into line. The organiza- 
tion that depends on rules or regula- 
tions must be supplanted by an order 
of society in which service has become 
more important than management and 
example the only power of conversion. 

The pacifist has the opportunity 
to become the pioneer of that new 
order towards which all are strugeg- 
ling. Not by the weight of human 
beings banded together in a great 
union, self-sufficient and fwka self- 
complacent, shall we lead the way to 
new beginnings; but by discipline and 
sacrifice self-imposed and in service 
to those unable to share the faith that 
makes our path so clear. 


AU REVOIR 


Since January 16, 1987, I have been 
able to keep in touch with Groups all 
over the country by these short weekly 
notes, first in my capacity as Groups 
Organizer and more recently as Nat- 
ional Development Officer. The De- 
velopment Committee has decided 
that in future this work must be re- 
organized, and in order that there 
shall be as short a transition period 
as possible, I have decided to date my 
resignation from the post of National 
Development Officer from August 22 
(the date of the next Council meet- 
ing). In, the meantime I have 
handed this space back to the Com- 
mittee to be used for matter which 
they consider more directly concerned 
with the policy of Development. 

To my many friends in all parts of 
this country as well as in New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the 
United States—au revoir. we 


la: 


Some correspondence has reached 
us on the subject of the state- 
ment concerning John  Barclay’s 
resignation as National Development 
Officer. Since it, was inexpedient that 
the Editor should decide which 
letters should and which should not 
be published, if such a correspondence 
were allowed to begin, he appealed to 


the Executive Committee for a 
ruling; and the following Minute was 
passed. 


In view of the fact that the statement 
about John Barclay’s resignation as National 
Development Officer was agreed as between 
the Executive and himself, and, also that 
the whole matter will be on the agenda of 
the National Council at its next meeting, 
any comments on the statement should be 
gent to the National Council for their con- 
sideration, if possible through the varioua 
Area Committees. This Minute to operate 
pending this further discussion by the 
National Council and without prejudice to 
the position after such discussion. 


Contracting-In 


Arising out of Sam Waish’s letter in the 
June 12 issue: I was talking to a non-pacifist 
of great integrity and considerable sympathy, 
who said at one point: “Are we.not in danger 
of misusing words? If society succumbs to 
inhuman, demonic forces, then to be forced 
to contract-out of society, may be to contract- 
in to the real humanity.” 

MICHAEL TIPPETT 
Whitegates Cottage, Oxted, Surrey. 


WINIFRED RAWLINS shows P.P.U. members 


A Light to Walk By 


I have been asked to put into the form of an article, for the benefit of these 


not present at the Annual General Meeting of the 


PPU, the report which 


I gave on the second, session which dealt with immediate policy. 
It is unnecessary for ‘me to go again over the ground covered by the actual 
discussions, as all groups have already received fairly detailed reports. 
What I want to do is to see if, out of the seeming confusion of ideas and 
advices put forward at that session, we can arrive at a synthesis which 
may provide some light for the Peace Pledge Union to walk by during 
this ensuing year, and which will help us to form some opinion as to the 


nature of the task aheadiof us. 


T is my firm conviction that 
‘there is always a greater 
unity among us than is ex- 

pressed in our meetings. That 
is why I am never unduly de- 
pressed by AGMs. 


We human beings are so made that 
it is critical and disruptive elements 
which tend to become vocal. We 
stress our differences rather than 
what we have in common, and it was 
a deep, underlying, largely unex- 
pressed unity which I tried to dis- 
cover. j 

I had the impression that this 
year’s AGM faced up to reality more 
honestly and seriously than in past 
years, and that as the discussions 
went on three fundamental truths 
gradually became clearer. 


FYAST, that the PPU is a corpor- 
ate spiritual adventure, with no 
less a task than the redemption of 
humanity. Therefore our appeal 
must always be to human beings 
rather than to governments as such. 
Being a spiritual movement, our 
means will always be as important 
as our ends, and must be in harmony 
with them. Most important of all, 
we must follow wherever the spirit 
leads us, without counting the cost. 


We must be prepared to go beyond 
the conventional way, the merely 
logical way, the safe way, even as 
Gandhi is so prepared. 

The second conclusion which I be- 
lieve we reached was this: that, man 
being a personal as well as a social 
being, the individual, witness, the in- 


Pacifist Living 


Me. M. Boyd takes me to task for 
proposing that Britain could and 
should become more agriculturally 
self-sufficient. Why does this “echo 
dismally” of demanding post-war 
sacrifices? Of course I realize we 
have not mortgaged the future. 

Like him, I want maximum produc- 
tion and consumption and fair distri- 
bution of the good things of life, and 
to get these we must avoid above all 
being half paralysed economically by 
the, to me, dismal idea that before 
we do anything we must sell goods 
abroad. Britain in the Victorian era 
had a world lead and near-monopoly 
in industrial products. That era is 
gone, and to avoid wars to preserve 
its ghost (“This war is a continuation 
of the last.”—-Mr. Churchill) we have 
to develop a less lopsided economy as 
between town industry and agricul- 
ture. . 

I said pacifists should take an in- 
terest in agriculture, not that they 
should work in it. Far -from it. 
Farmers farm best. 


Some ‘pacifists go into agriculture 
willingly, feeling a vocation, and be- 
eause of a fresh mind and purpose 
may, if not crushed by lack of capital, 
make an exteptional contribution to 
it. Others during the war work in 
agriculture, acquiescently or more or 
less grudgingly, because directed by 
tribunals. But all pacifists as citizens 
should take an interest in British agri- 
culture and its productive possibilities 
as part of the practical politics of 
getting a more peaceful Britain. 


Certainly it is bad that Mr. Boyd’s 
friends should be directed into work 
for which they are unsuited, and it is 
a pity that tribunals, ignorant of 
agriculture like most of us, assume so 
indiscriminately that the work is so 
easy and unskilled that anyone can 


do it. 
J. K. MASON 


Martin Boyd apparently assumes that agri- 
culture is not a suitable occupation for those 
gifted with creative imagination or for others 
with intellectual quality above the average. 
My work is on the land, I chose it because it 
was clear to me that it would bring me into 
touch with agricultural labourers and their 
conditions of work; also because the work is 
worth doing of itself. 

On one occasion at a Youth Hostel in the 
Rhineland just before the war starteq I 
showed a party of children photos of our work 
among children in the garden here picking 
fruit, digging, planting, distributing fruit to 
the children of the district, or in the river 
with them. These German children were in- 
terested. The teacher came and looked at the 
photos;-she was interested too and she asked 
me what I was. ‘A gardener’ I replied. Oh! 
not a gardener? ‘Yes, certainly, why not?” 
I replied. It was a surprise to find this 
curious idea in Germany too (not on that oc- 
easion only) that it is utterly unsuitable for 
intelligent people to be engaged in agricul- 
ture, 

I do plead with COs very earnestly to put 
that idea out of their minds. Some of us 
manage to be on the land and to find just 
here our special sphere and the opportunity 
to exercise our individuality. We are needed 
here just because some of us are perhaps in- 
tellectually a little above the average, 
although we certainly have much to learn 
from the normal countryman. 

Even doctors, civil servanta, or teachers on 
the Burnham scale may be of no more value 
-—real value—to the community than agricul- 


and the Land 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor te Correspondents :— 

Owing to the large number of claims 
on our severely limited space, correspond- 
ents are urged to keep their lettera very 
brief, and preferably under 250 words. 


And the land particularly 


tural workers. 
needs those “gifted with creative 
tion." 

Incidentally it would be interesting. to know 
why Martin Boyd is so sure of abundant 
riches of corn, fruit, and wine in the future 
if these mad orgies of destruction go on in- 
definitely, as seems possible. 


imagina- 


— 


B. J. OVER 
Bleadon, Weston-s-Mare, Som. 


In your issue of June 19 Mr. Hilditch gives ; 
his opinion that the final goal of community 
should be “something more than to become 
either successful farmers or market gardeners 
-.-” TI agree. But I cannot agree that to 
be self-supporting in the various ways he 
specifies is to perform the true function of 
community. One of the most popular fallacies 
about communities is that their aim is to 
transform capitalist society by turning the 
whole country into a growing patchwork of 
self-subsistent groups. It is a waste of time 
to concentrate the energies of the community 
movement upon an impossible ideal. To be 
realistic, we must recognize that we have to 
compromise at some point with capitaliam (as 
little as possible, certainly) but that we juetify 
the compromise by our work for socialism in 
another direction. 

That is where community finds its unique 
place among all progressive movements. By 
virtue of its divers contacts with people, com- 
munity is helping to spread that epirit of 
socialism which is so sorely Jacking today, 
in contradistinetion to intellectual knowledge 
of the need for socialism. It can do this be- 
cause it is only for and by the spirit that it 
exists; it stands as a working example of the 
fruits of that spirit. 

I believe that in encouraging ordinary 
people to think about first principles, and in 
fostering the growth of more communities 
with similar ideas on means and ends, far 
more will be done towards bringing about the 
new society than by any attempt at total 
independence of capitalism. The village com- 
munity idea is in no way opposed to this, but 
I suggest that the sort of discipline necessary 
to achieve it is self-discipline, which 
with the 


is the 
only discipline consistent true 
Christian spirit of socialism. 

LESLIE LAYCOCK 


Elmsett Community, Novia Scotia Farm, 
Elmsett, Ipswich. 


J. K. Mason (PN, May 29) seems to suggest 
an “Alternative to Empire’ unworthy of 
pacifists. He wishes for encouragement of 
British agriculture to secure “a greater 
measure of real national independence of the 
tensions and antagonisms of world affairs.” 
Is that our object? Is it not rather to relieve 
these tensions? Should, then, the motive 
of our agricultural policy be a desire to keep 
clear of them? 

Why should Britain feed itself? 

There is good reason to cultivate the land— 
namely that it is inherently right to do so and 
wrong to neglect it. There is good reason 
why all the food produced should be eaten here 
—namely that then it is fresh and wholesome: 
and we have not the space or climate to pro- 
duce a surplus. But if we had, it would be 
wrong not to produce this extra: and it is 
right that the surplus of other climates should 
eome here. 

Surely the appreciation of our own re- 
sources need not depend on the exclusion of 
good food from other lands. To chtain that 
we do not need to dominate the people who 
produce it. Neither food nor peoples must 
be thought of in terms of ‘our own” or else 
“foreign,” but all for the use and help of 
all. | 


MARY WHITMER®D | 


240 Fir Tree Rd., 
Epsom Downs. 


dividual faithfulness, is of far more 
importance than which path we take, 
or what we decide we can or cannot 
consistently do. Our movement is 
founded on the integrity of the in- 
dividual’s awareness of truth, and we 
shall see many different aspects of it, 

Max Plowman once said to me that 
he was convinced that no faithful 
witness is ever lost. We should rely 
on the spirit of truth and love guiding 
us in all circumstances, without 
anxlety as to what problems the fut- 
ure may hold for us, and to the extent 
that we are faithful to its leadings 
shall we understand what line of 
action to take, how to deal with Gov- 
ernment officials or German invaders, 


When we realize this we see that 
our varied forms of witness and ser- 
vice are complementary and hot con- 
tradictory. Personal quality is the 
test. 


FOR A NEW SOCIETY 


The third truth that seemed to me 
to stand out from our discussiona is 
that we are compelled to advance 
from a positive, creative resistance to 


war and conscription to the 
point where we see that we 
must also stand for a new 


structure of society: a society where 
children are not only not conscripted 
into a war machine, but educated to 
think and act creatively; a society 
where men and women achieve their 
full dignity of body and spirit, as be- 
oe dwelling-places of the Bternal 
od. 


And the time to begin to build this 
new fabric of society is not in some 
remote future, but now. We must 
determine now that what is desirable 
shall become also the attainable. 


* 


Siucx I believed to be the interpretation 
’ given by this year’s AGM of the under- 
lying principles on which an immediate policy 
for the Peace Pledge Union must be based. 
Opinions as to what the detaila of that 
policy should be have already been reported 
to you. 

But there is a sense in which we can have 
no immediate policy. Our policy must alwaya 
be the same, a way of life. The revolutionary 
way of creative, loving, non-violent and truth- 
ah ying taught by Jesus, Francis, Tolstoy, 

andhi. 


We claim the right to take always the 
“most creative way.” In the same sense 
there is no such thing as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for -crying for the war to stop. It 
must always be our plea. 

We want men to cease fighting because they 
see a better way; but if the war should come 
to an end for some other reason, and the -s0- 
called peace which follows be little better. than 
the/ war period, then we shall not be respons- 
ible. We shall use the same weapon of peace 
in the post-war years, to fight evil wherever 
it is to be found. 

Our only responsibility ia to be faithful to 
the truth as we see it. The responsibility for 
the consequences belongs to God alone. 


THE SOUTH POPLAR 
BY-ELECTION 


The agent for Patrick Figgis, pree- 
pective Christian-Socialist-Pacifist 
candidate at the South Poplar by- 
election, writes :— 

It would obviously be unwise to say too 
much at this stage about our plans for the 
Rev. Patrick Figgis’s candidature, lest these 
notes should, by some mischanee, get into the 
hands of our opponents. But readers ean 
rest assured that, though the date of the 
election may not now be before August, the 
ground is being prepared very thoroughly. 


The willingness which London PPU Groups 
have shown to come and do work at short 
notice has been a particularly gratifying as- 
pect of the campaign, and he wants to thank 
all those who are so unselfishly helping. Those 
who have submitted their names will receive 
postcards or telephone calls when their ser- 
vices are needed. Financial help too haa been 
encouraging, but we shal! still need a great 
deal more if we are to meet our expenses as 
we incur them. 


NEW PPU PAMPHLETS 


the higher 


retribution 
by VERA BRITTAIN 


the international 


balance sheet 
by WILFRED WELLOCK 


EACH 2d., post “free 8d. 
from DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE, 
ENDSLEIGH STREET, W.C.2. ° 
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HIPWRIGHTS in Lisbon are 
S already fitting out the first 

of four merchantmen to be 
named “Caritas,” which ‘‘will 
become the first fleet of mercy 
ships to carry cargoes destined 
for war prisoners and the suffer- 
ing populations,” according to 
the EK. Standard, July 1. 


“The Red Cross have created a 
subsidiary organization in Basle 
which will have charge of such 
transport,” continues the report, 


which comes from the paper’s Berne 
correspondent. The ships “will fiy 
two flags—the Swiss Ensign and the 
emblem of the International Red 


This confirms the Sunday Chron- 
éele repont of June 21, which quoted 
“official information received from 
Geneva” to the effect that the 
belligerents had “come to an agree- 
ment with ‘the International Red 
headquarters in Geneva to 
allow the safe passage .of a special 
fleet of mercy ships across any 
seas.” In addition to prisoner-of- 
war parcels, “food, clothing, and 
medical supplies will be sent to 
stricken peoples everywhere.” 

* bo * 

The donation of £100 to the Greek Red 

‘Cross made by the Peace Pledge Union Food 


Relief Campaign has been gratefully acknow- 
ledged not only by the Greek Red Cross but 


‘also by the Under-Secretary of State to the 


Greek Government, ond has been reported in 
Helias, the London Greek weekly. Several 
other donations have been forwarded to the 
Greek Red Cross, whose Landon address is 
17 Bentinck St., W.1. 


THE COST OF WAR 


| 
| 
| 
The recent vote of £1,000,000,000 brought | 
the total cost of the war in its first three ! 
years to £10,000,000,000. { 

In the whole of the Inst war votes of credit ' 
totalling £8,742,000,000 were passed, of which 
£8,417,000,000 was actually spent. 

In the early months of this war daily ex- 
penditure in Britain averaged £5,000,000, By 
194% our expenditure had doubled, and it is 
now more than £12,500,000 a day. 


Please note our only address 


C.A BROCK & Co Ltd. 
79 SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10. 
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In the Chair: Edward Hulton. 
Speakers: 


DR. C. E. M. JOAD 
W. B. CURRY 
R. W. G. MACKAY 
MISS F. L. JOSEPHY 


FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE 
Euston Road, N.W. 


Friday, July 17 7.30 p.m. 


Admission Free Reserved Seats at 2/- 
Federal Union Ltd., 3 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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“Cat And YWouse” For €.0.s Refusing 
Medical Examination 


NUMBER of COs who have been 

_ prosecuted and imprisoned for re- 
fusing medical examination and 
either have not exercised their right 
to apply to the Appellate Tribunal or 
have exercised it and been unsuccess- 
ful have recently received further 
notices to attend medical examination. 
At least one has also been summoned 
for rejecting his notice, and another 
has already served 12 months for-re- 
fusing to be examined. 


Reporting this, the July issue of 
the CBCO Bulletin (6 Endsleigh St., 
W.C.1., 8d.) states: “This is ‘cat-and- 
mouse’ in its.most flagrant form and 
the Central Board is taking the most 
vigorous action possible in an endeay- 
our to check this policy at the outset. 
A full article on the subject will ap- 
pear next month.” 


* * * 


On July 1 Roy Walker, of PPU headquarters 
staff, appeared again at North London Police 
Court for refusing medical examination and 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
.with fourteen days in lieu of 2 gens. costs, the 
sentences to run concurrently. Roy Walker, 
who had on two occasions been represented 
by counsel, is refusing work in prison and 
has been placed on No. 2 diet. - 

On the same day Ralph H. J. Watson, CBCO 
Records Clerk, was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisorment at Stratford (London) Police 
Court for failing to comply with his con- 
ditions of registration. Fred. G. Barton, 
CBCO Northern Appellate reporter, is serving 
twelve months for refusing medical examin- 
ation. 

On July 2, Raymond Frank Lander, formerly 
on the Committee of the PPU Group at 
Keighley, was sentenced to 12 months hard 
labour, at Birkenhead Police Court, for re- 
fusing to be medically examined. He had 
been registered by the Appellate Tribunal: at 
Manchester for non-combatant duties. 

Reg. W. Martin, recently working at Stand- 
ish House and previously residing in Enfield, 
was sentenced to six months hard Jabour at 
Gtoucester Police Court on June 30 for re- 
fusing to undergo 2 medical examination. 

’ He was a foundation member of the FCO 

and an enthusiastic member of the PPU. Be- 

fore going to Stonehouse he spent a period 

training at Spiceland. 
* * * 

Unusually attractive for such a document is 
the annual report of the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors, covering the period 


April 1, 1941-Mar. 31, 1942. It is fully factual 
and yet readable: besides al] the necessary 
detailed information about the Board’s con- 
stitution and working, the nature of the work 
is described in An interesting, almost chatty, 
way. It is in keeping with the high standard 
of the Board’s publications. Get it from 6 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


x x * 


Registration as a conscientious objector 
against service in the Home Guard automat- 
ically gives exemption from all military ser- 
vice, and not from onJy Home Guard duties, 
ruled Judge Wethered, chairman of the Bristol 
tribunal, according to the Evening News, July 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 


Bristol (and South Western Region,).—Eric 
and Kathleen Tucker, 67 Stoneleigh Cresc., 
Knowle, Bristol 4. 

Central London (covering E.C. and W.C., 
W.1., and N.W.1.).—Miss Irene Browne, 10 
Taviton Si., W.C.1. 

Lowestoft.—Harry 
Lowestoft. : 

Worcester.—Richard Smith, Friends Meeting 
House, Sansome Walk, Worcester. 


Two well-known FoR and PPU_ workers, 
Winifred (Peggy) Ibbotson and Rona'd Darvell, 
both of Finchley, were married at St. Jude- 
on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden Suburb, on 
June 27. They are carrying on the work, 
jointly, of secretary and treasurer of Finch- 
ey Advisory Bureau for COs, work done for 
the past two years by Fred Hutchings, who 
js returning to Lancashire as chief reporter 
for the Morecambe Visitor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Darvel! live at 77 Windermere Avenue, Finch- 
ley, N.3. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


ACCOMMODATION 


ALDERMAN and Mrs. Titt, lifelong paci- 
fists, would be grateful for information, now 
or later, leading to tenaney of unfurnished 
house, bungalow, cottage, or rooms, or would 
share house (minimum two bedrooms). Pre- 
ferably Marple, Disley, Mellor, Strines or sim- 
ilar district. Desirous of having own home 
again—been im store one year owing to 
enemy action. “Youlgreave,” Oakdene Rd., 
Marple, Cheshire. 


FOR ALL properties to be let or sold in 
N.W. London and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Brooks, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 3 
lines), who will give special attention to the 
requirements of pacifists. 


SINGLE young C.O. wants friendly lodgings 
in Manchester. Box 859 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 


SMALL furnished. or unfurnished country 
house near London required for: use as rest 
centre for C.0.s after imprisonment, to be 
soid or lent at nominal or reduced payment. 
Reply Box 368 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, 
imaginative, intuitive and intellectual gifts. 
Correspondence lessons 6s. each. (Also visit 
lessons 6s. and small clussea, 1s. 6d. each.) 
Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Rd., 
London, N.W.3. 


compiled by ROY WALKER (6d.) —and the new leaflet, 7/6 per 1,000. 
SHIPS - to save the hungry 


—and an article reprinted from the “Saturday Evening Post” 


“FOOD IS A WEAPON”—by Hugh 


All available at Dick Sheppard House, London, W.C.1. 


Gibson, ex-U.S. Ambassador. 


3°. 


SAVE TO CONSTRUCT 


Thrift may be prectised eanily and simply by systematic 


investment in tha withdrawable 


shares issued by the St. Ponerar Building Soc icty, the yield on which ie three por cent. per 


annum free of iucorme tax 


&«. Pancras House. 


FREE OF TAX 


A postcard will bring you a copy 


S, 
of the Society's “Guide for Investors” AN 
Oe ae 


ECE 


Pgs 


a 


Managing Director: E,W. BALES w\ 
St. Pancras Building Society % 


Parkway, N.W.1. 


ad. per word minimum 2s. 6¢. 
Box Number 6d. extra. 


Cash MUST aecompany tapy. 


Latest time for copy: 


Ciassifitd advertisements: MONDAY 
Dieninyed advertisements: Firat post FRIDAY 


FOR SALE &@ WANTED 


“FEED HUNGRY EUROPE!” Economy 
labels, 9/6 and 8/6 1,000; 1/5 and 1/4 100. 
Esperanto and Quaker, 8/6 1,000; 1/8 100. 


24 Page Esperanto textbook and 50 various 
economy labels, 1/-. W.J. Brigden, 126 Drake. 
field Road., S.W.17, 

THE ADELPHI PLAYERS urgently re- 
quire a 1]-ton motor van or ether vehicle on 
loan or in return for keeping’ in good running 
perc. 41 Kingsway, East Sheen, London 

-W.14. 


LAND & COMMUNITY | 


PACIFIST with two years market garden 
experience would invest money in a progress- 
ive market garden. Box 865 PN, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

WILL ANYONE knowing of acre or more 
for sale, now or near future, preferably Home 
Counties and with accommodation, please 
write Box 364 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


LITERATURE a 


MAXIMILIAN, A 8rd Century Conscientious 
Objector. faces his trial. Translated from the 
Latin, 2d. a copy (postage 1d.). C. K. Freer, 
Oakham, nr. Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. ; 

QUAKERISM. _ Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


MEETINGS &e. 


HOLY CROSS, Cromer’ St., 
Sun., July 12, if Rev. R. H. L 
6.30 Rev. P. L. D. Chamier. 

METHODIST PEACE FELLOWSHIP An- 
nual General Meeting, Rev. Henry Carter pre- 
siding. Wed., July 15, 6.80 p.m. Friends’ 
Meeting House, Mount St., Manchester. 


PERSONAL 


PACIFIST (34), varied interests include 
walking, theatres, social service, wishes to 
meet companion similar age and tastes;,Lon- 
don. Box 358 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

ROY WALKER. Messages for Roy during 
his imprisonment will be incorporated in any 
letters allowed, if sent to Janet Stedman, 
Pump Cottage, Houghton-on-the-Hill, Leicester. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ADVERTISER, Christian Pacifist, vegetar- 
ian, offers job, preferably ta someone with 
similar views, in smal] food manufacturing 
business. Experience not essential, but friend- 
ship, good wages, and comfortable home 
offered to congenial and willing worker. Box 
363 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

COMPETENT Assistant Instructor (male) 
in Market-Gardening required at Lincolnshire 
Farm Training Hostel for 14 - year -old 
evacuees and ;refugees. Some livestock. Apply: 
International Commission, 67 Brook St., Lon- 
don W.1, 


St. Pancras. 
e Messurier; 


The Pacifist Under 
Totalitarianism 


“Pacifism in ‘Better Britain.”” J. W. 
Cowling. : 


NER. COWLING has a nice sense 
~"™ of what totalitarianism can, and 
cannot accomplish, Consider the 
following: 

“Suppose it (totalitarianism) comes 
in a typically British manner, its 
naked power respectably clothed in 
the trapvings of tradition. It will 
fulfil people’s needs and they won't 
even guess at the price they will 
have paid. ... How are we to react 
to that situation? Denounce the 
system as Fascism? Maintain that 


real | Socialism would be more 
efiicient and morally better?... 


‘This country has given me a job, 
mate, which is more than the 
blinkin’ ’eroes got the last time,’ 
would be the kind of answer you 
would get.” 

On the other hand, “Whatever the virtues 
of the totalitarian State in the field of effici- 
ency, it has one supreme defect: its inherent 
failure to attach ‘supreme importance to the 
value of the human person and -the integrity, 
of the individual.’ Therefore men will be a 
prey to a deep-rooted dissatisfaction which 
many would define as spiritual, though they 
may not be fully conscious of its nature or 
of its cause.” 

Thess, I think, are reasonable forecasts and 
they indicate the need for a new: dynamic to 
energize the pacifist movement as the Peace 
Pledge energized it in the later 30's, Where 
is that dynamic.to be found? In religion 7— 
“we dare not overlook the prevailing cynical 
attitude towards Christianity.” And yet, any 
effective dynamic “must have some of the 
quatities cf the religious dynamic.” 

Thus Mr. Cowling takes his bearings. He 
accepts the positive good which British totali- 
tarianism may achieve; yet he must search 
for a means of filling the vacuum which it 
leaves. He sees the need of a dynamic that 
is religious: he rejects the facile answer that 
religion provides it. And because he is con- 
cerned with pacifism as a corporate movement, 
he must find something which is acceptable 


| both to its unity and to its diversity. 


His course thus marked, he returns to the 
Peace Pledge, the highest common denomin- 
ator, and seeks to “‘disti] from that original 
idea the essence of the new idea, the new 
dynamic that will be needed.” That means 
changing the emphasis from the Pledge itself 
to its implications, some of which are ex- 
pressed in the Four Affirmations now attached 
to it. Literature of this kind is very valuable. 

H. P. FOWLER 


SITUATIONS VACANT (Cont.) 


FARM SCHOOL (14 aeres) for 12 East- 
Enders,’ ages 4-9, needs two helpers, one 
teacher, one farmer. 5/- a week and keep. 


ee Phibbs, Beer Farm, Dulverton, Som- 
erset. 

MEN wanted for timber felling and hauling. 
Previous “experience not essential if willing 
to learn; constant work and good regular 
wages paid to strong active men. Give de 
tails of previous experience. A number of 
pacifists already employed. J. P. Williams, 
Timber Merchant, Gobowen, Salop. 


PRINTER urgently needs all-round man 
for small works. J. 1. Peck, 32 Greenhill Rd., 
Leicester. Telephone: 78174. 


WANTED URGENTLY, domestic help to 
shop working wife of C.O, (prison); care of 
child. Pacifist preferred. Garstang district 
Lanes. Box 862 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 

C.O. Agriculturist, ploughman and all 
tractor operations, dry hand and machine 
milker, work horses, ete, desires situation on 
mixed farm or agricultural community. Box 
357 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.C. wants farm or market gardening work 
mete, Box 356 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., 
u.O. (28) General Draughtsman (executive 
ability), 9. years present situation Hayes, 
Mddx., desires position—not war-work. Any 
district Wales or South England. Box 355 
PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

CONDITIONALLY EXEMPT pacifist 
wife seek agricultural employment. Capable 
lorry driver, shorthand typist, bookkeeper. 
Box 854 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

FOOD distribution wholesale, sales control 
representation, interviewing, correspondence, 
yoints returns. Advertiser widely experienced, 
available responsible position where energy, 
initiative, and ability afforded scope; resident 
Birmingham; exempt. Box 361 PN, 8 Black- 
stock Rd., N.4. 

GIRL, 19, no experience, wants social ser- 
vice or land work. Preferably 30 miles Lon- 
don. Box 340 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

STEREOTYPER requires situation. Un- 
conditional exemption. R. Webster, 20 South- 
bourne Gdns., Ilford, Essex. 

YOUNG C.O., single, with good 10 years 
practical engineering experience wants new 
situation. Conditional exemption. Box 360 
PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


WHERE TO SFA 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Veg- 
etarian Gaest House; for happy holiday or 
restful recuperation; all modrn comforta:— 
A. and K. S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. Ambergate 
44). 

LAKE DISTRICT: “‘Beck Allans,” Grasmere. 
Vegetarian Guest House open all the year 
round for strenuous or restful holidays amid 
some of England’s finest scenery. H. and c. 
water all bedrooms. Write: Isabel James. 
Phone: Grasmere 129. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NOW you have tried all the “stunts” try 
“Jiffy-cult,” the only genuine practical 
scientific philosophy. Particulars 6d. “Jiffy” 
News (appearing shortly) requires writera, 
typist-duplicators, distributors. ‘‘Jiffy-cult” 
Ciub,; 38 Leopald St., Derby. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London N.4. 
by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Clifferd 
Printing Co., (T.U.), London N.16. a 
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